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PLATO AND THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY
When Theophrastus arrived at Tubingen, his father's Alma
Mater, he witnessed a lively discussion. The university had a
twin faculty, of "old school" professors and "moderns" busily
baiting each other. As every student was required to sign up
with one of the two warring factions, Theophrastus joined the
"old school" and, according to custom, swore lifelong allegiance
to his teachers.
This fateful oath placed him at cross-purposes with the
leaders of the Reform movement; for Luther, Calvin, and
nearly all their followers were in the opposite camp, and
Paracelsus never could stomach them. Most reformers followed
the philosophy of a Franciscan friar, William of Occam (1290-
1350)1 who may be called a critical disciple of Aristotle.
Theophrastus, on the other hand, followed the school of Duns
the Scot (1265-1308), another Franciscan, whose basic
tenets were closer to Plato. The Occamites believed in Predesti-
nation, Paracelsus in Free Will. They supported the particular-
istic powers of the new national and city states; he favored
World Government under an Emperor. They held that Faith
alone could save a man's soul; he hoped to meet Socrates and
Plato, redeemed by their immortal works and love, in the Chris-
tian heaven.
Plato and the Scot were considered more conservative. Their
philosophy implied that, on the whole, the world was reason-
able and harmonious. Among famous "Scotists," Dante prob-
ably is the best-known, and Theophrastus' thinking was formed
by the austere world-view which we still admire in his Divine
Comedy. Most advances in science, on the contrary, had been
conducted under Aristotelian auspices. The contemporary
Aristotelians found it difficult to reconcile Faith with Reason,